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tion to protect the other members of 
the families and to keep the disease 
from spreading to other homes. Ty- 
phoid fever is rather endemic in Iran 
and the people generally accept it as 
the will of Allah. However, when 
some of the villagers died of the dis- 
ease, the attitude of the people 
changed. 

The villagers seemed to appreciate 
our efforts and were most cooperative. 
A typhoid clinic was started a few 
days after our arrival. Three Iranian 
nurses, a trained midwife, a doctor 
and I held clinic in a moderate-size 
room belonging to a family in the 
village. Luckily, this family owned a 
table which they allowed us to use for 
immunization. The light in the room 
was poor, since there were no win- 
dows and we had to depend on the 
light that came from the two doors 
through which the patients streamed. 
During late afternoon we_ usually 
worked by light of a lamp which the 
home owner provided. 

The clinic procedure was simple. A 
trained midwife recorded the names 
of the people to be immunized; the 
doctor examined the clinic visitors 
suspected of or complaining of being 
ill; two nurses gave intradermal in- 
jections of typhoid vaccine; another 
nurse gave powdered milk to mothers 
for malnourished children and to ill 
adults; and drivers of Point 4 vehicles 
directed the people through the clinic. 
The doctor’s pre-immunization exami- 
nation was rather cursory, he took 
temperature and pulse, inspected 


throats, and listened to chest sounds 
with a stethoscope. 

As a whole, the people responded 
well, coming to the clinic in large 
numbers and waiting patiently for a 
long time to be immunized. We gave 
963 first typhoid injections, explain- 
ing to each person the reactions to be 
expected from the vaccine and im- 
pressing each with the importance of 
returning for second and third in- 
jections. Although some of them 
feared the needle puncture, they gen- 
erally returned for subsequent in- 
jections. 

The kadkhodah was interested in 
our work and cooperated in every 
way. On the last day of the second- 
injection clinic, we were invited to 
move our equipment to the place of 
religious worship which was more 
centrally and accessibly located. The 
family in whose home we first estab- 
lished the clinic was reluctant to have 
us leave. They had been most trust- 
worthy and cooperative, never touch- 
ing our immunization supplies be- 
tween clinic sessions. 

Clinics were held for four weeks, 
which was long enough to immunize 
everyone who wanted to be. The 
health visitors assisted in the second 
and third sessions; they learned to 
give intradermal injections and then 
assumed responsibility for the fourth 
clinic under a doctor’s supervision. 

Meanwhile, other health workers 
were busy. The sanitarian aides, un- 
der the direction of the sanitary en- 
gineer, provided a large drum of 


Let’s Warm Up Our Group 


Conferences 


A carefully selected warming up device will usually 
thaw that chilly atmosphere, relax those stony ex- 
pressions, and get your conference off to a healthy 


start. 


By Arthur Blumberg 


You’vE been asked to coordinate 
VY: conference where group tech- 
niques will be used. Your planning 
committee, after several meetings, has 
built a program around the expressed 
needs and interests of the participants. 
Everything is all set; then the in- 
evitable questions arise: “What will 
we do to warm up the group? Who 
knows some good ice-breakers?” 

There is good reason for these ques- 
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tions to be asked. All too often we 
have had the experience of partici- 
pating in a conference where the at- 
mosphere has been as cold as ice. 


.Such conferences have not been as 


productive as they would have been 
if we had attempted to break down 
the walls people build around them- 
selves when they are confronted with 
new interpersonal experiences. 

What can be done under these cir- 


chlorinated water in a central loca- 
tion. This was an extra precaution to 
provide safe drinking water during 
the epidemic in case some of the 
people would not boil the water. The 
well outside the village was chlo- 
rinated and plans were made to dig a 
well in a more convenient place in the 
village. Cement latrine slabs were 
made available to the villagers at a 
very low price. 

The stricken village was located so 
far from our main office that we 
would have been unable to commute 
to it each day. So we moved closer 
and set up headquarters in a far from 
luxurious hotel where many neces- 
sities were lacking. From here we 
were able to continue our work with- 
out losing too much time in travelling, 
but there were other problems to be 
solved. All supplies had to be packed 
and transported from our main office, 
then repacked and stored after each 
clinic session. Each item we needed 


had to be planned for far in advance. 


And, as a final problem, “the rains 
came.” 

Considering the many difficulties 
encountered in extending health 
services to people who had never be- 
fore received assistance in disaster, 
we felt that we had reason to be proud 
of our work. 

In retrospect, this approach to com- 
batting a typhoid epidemic by in- 
vestigation, treatment, immunization, 
improved sanitation, and health edu- 
cation, was as interesting as it was 
successful. 


cumstances? Before this question can 
be answered there are several points 
that should be considered. 

First of all, we ought to know the 
character of the group of people with 
whom we are going to work. Have 
they met before? What do they expect 
to gain from the conference? Do they 
know you? Do they have a definite 
idea of the purposes of the confer- 
ence? | 

Secondly, we should recognize that 
it is perfectly natural for people to 
feel cool in these situations. Each of 
us has built up a series of defense 
mechanisms with which we combat 
new circumstances. Often, without 
our knowing it, we employ these 
mechanisms in a kind of rearguard 
action until we run out of ammuni- 
tion. Then we are apt to give up in 
desperation or apathy, or leave the 
field. 

Third, it pays to understand that 
the basic problem which is faced in 
conferences—as in any educative en- 
deavor—is that of communication. 
Earl Kelley suggests that, “Getting 
new knowings past the outer defenses 
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of the individual and into his inner 
being so that they become function- 
ing parts of him is the educator’s pri- 
mary business.”! This concept can 
easily be widened to include those of 
us who work in the more informal 
educational areas of conferences, in- 
stitutes, conventions, and workshops. 

Fourth, it might be well for us to 
shift our aims from “breaking the ice” 
to melting or thawing it. When ice 
breaks under pressure there are liable 
to be some traumatic results. But 
when it is melted by slow warmth 
much of this risk is done away with. 


Have You Tried These? 


With these points to guide us let’s 
go over some of the warming up tech- 
niques that have proved to be suc- 
cessful under a variety of circum- 
stances. In using any of these 
techniques it is wise to be yourself 
and believe in what you are doing. 
People can very easily see through 
a veneer of insincere attempts to es- 
tablish rapport. If the task calls for 
skills you don’t have, find someone 
who does. Here are some useful tech- 
niques: 

1. A little game we have found very 
effective has been called “namo” or 
“human bingo.” Simply mimeograph 
a large square on a piece of paper 
and subdivide it into 25 or 36 small 
squares. It should look like this: 


I’ve told you my name— 


Now—what’s yours? 


Give one of these sheets to each 
person as she registers for the con- 
ference and ask her to fill in as many 
names of others present—one per 
square—as she can. To do this she 
will necessarily have to ask other 
people their names, and vice versa. 
Make sure you have a list of the 
persons who have registered and, at 
the appointed time, simply play bingo 


1Kelley, Earl C. The Workshop Way of Learn- 
ing, New York, Harpers, 1951, p. 74. 
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by calling off names at random from 
the registration list. The group mem- 
bers cross off names on their sheets 
as they are called. The first person 
with a complete row of crossed-off 
squares wins a prize. 

The prize should be a nonsense 
type of thing such as a paper clip 
to keep all of the winner’s good 
ideas together, or some other little 


Mr. Blumberg is administrative co- 
ordinator at the Center for Improv- 


ing Group Procedures, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York, N.Y. 


token. The idea of this game is to get 
people to meet each other, share a 
laugh, and thus commence the melt- 
ing process. 

2. If the group assembles in an 
auditorium for the first meeting, it’s 
pretty safe to assume that the people 
who do know each other will sit 
together. But this doesn’t alleviate 
the problem of creating a warm, more 
accepting atmosphere. In fact, it may 
even make it a more difficult task, for 
when we are with a small clique the 
clique is quite apt to reinforce what- 


-ever anxieties and fears we may have. 


In such cases you might try to take 
a census of the group. For example, 
find out by a show of hands or stand- 
ing how many different home states 
are represented; or home towns, if 
the group comes from a local area; 
or, narrowing it down further, schools 
of nursing or high schools. But don’t 
stop here. After you have taken this 
census ask the participants to form 
little social groups based on these 
home states, towns, or schools, and 
use a few minutes for a get-acquaint- 
ed period. After this social period 
you can ask how many people met 
someone who knows a mutual friend 
or some other question that is design- 
ed to break the tension. This tech- 
nique appeals to the pride that most 
of-us have in a place to which we 
have rather strong ties. It can, often- 
times, start a conference off on a high 
level of morale. 

3. If the facilities of your confer- 
ence permit, it’s a good idea to have 
your general sessions planned so that 
the participants can sit in work groups 
of eight to ten persons right from the 
start. Some arrangement should be 
made to assign people to specific 
groups when they register for the 
conference. This enables you to break 
up cliques at the beginning, but it 
also poses problems for you when you 
start to “warm them up.” For when 


you split cliques you, in effect, isolate 
people from their strong reinforcing 
defenses; this, in turn, has the effect 
of encouraging them to build up other 
psychological barriers. 

To counteract this problem _ it’s 
advisable for you to make a strong 
effort, right at the start, to help these 
new groups build cohesion. You can 
do this in a variety of ways. One that 
works satisfactorily in most situations 
is this: 

First of all, before the initial session 
starts be sure that everyone is pro- 
vided with a large blank card. Soon 
after the meeting gets under way, ask 
each person to write her name on th? 
card and prop it up in front of her. 
Then hold a contest to see in which 
group each member learns the names 
of all the other group members the 
quickest. The first group that accom- 
plishes this task- raises its hands, and 
again some small nonsense prize can 
be given. This technique, in addition 
to getting people to know each other’s 
names, serves the purpose of pushing 
deeper problems into the background 
temporarily; it focuses on something 
in which there is not too much at 
stake and, therefore, releases anxiety 
to some extent. 

4. One of the best ways to reduce 
barriers among people is to ask them 
to sing a few good songs together. 
Frequently, we think of ourselves as 
being a little too sophisticated, es- 
pecially when we are attending a 
serious conference, to sit back and 
enjoy ourselves with a song. But it 
has been found that, when properly 
conducted, singing serves to loosen 
people up and create a convivial at- 
mosphere. 

There’s more to singing than saying, 
“let’s sing a song.” It’s a good idea 
to get in touch in advance with some- 
one in the community who is a spec- 
ialist at this sort of thing. Your local 
college, university, or high school 
should be able to helo you find an 
excellent person. But, here’s one pre- 
caution—make sure that your pros- 
pective song leader is an outgoing 
individual who is not bent on turning 
your conference into a formal choral 
grouv. You might suggest to him that 
vou'd like to have a couple of 
“rounds” in addition to any other 
songs he might be contemplating. The 
tunes should be simple and familiar, 
and your song leader should under- 
stand that the object of the singing is 
to create a particular type of atmos- 
phere; it’s a means, not an end. 

When using “warming-up” devices 
such as these, don’t try to make the 
situation fit the technique. Rather, 
make the technique fit the situation, 
and attempt to maintain a warm at- 
mosphere throughout the entire con- 
ference. 
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